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permanent international court of arbitration, un- 
dreamed of a century ago, has now become a reality. 
Excuse for war has therefore by the practical confes- 
sion of the nations themselves ceased to exist. The 
most of this has been accomplished during the period 
of Senator Chandler's own public life. But he has 
evidently thought less about these accomplishments 
than about possible and easily framed excuses for the 
wars that have been. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that the great 
historic beliefs and other causes of war will cease 
at once to operate. The Russo-Japanese war, though 
painful in the extreme, is no great surprise to those 
who know its antecedents. But these old beliefs and 
motives are rapidly being counteracted by new and 
better ones, — tenfold more rapidly perhaps to-day 
than at any former period. It is a most perverted 
view of history to infer from the sanguinary conflict 
now going on that men will never have more sense 
than they have at present, and that all future time 
is to be characterized by like bloody struggles, even 
at long intervals. 

It is true, as Mr. Chandler said, that it is " through 
struggle and argument and controversy " that the 
world has so far moved upwards. It is probable also 
that these elements will play a large part in affairs 
for a long time to come. But there are other forms 
of struggle and controversy than the brutal and bar- 
barous ones which result in killing and destruction, 
and it is these, and not war, which have been chiefly 
instrumental in producing the advancement of the 
past. The struggles of the race are rapidly now 
reaching higher forms, and the appeal to force is 
being discarded in all private affairs. The logical 
and inevitable outcome must be the relegation of 
brutal force to the background more and more in 
international affairs. Besides this, the great prin- 
ciples of cooperation and mutual service have come 
powerfully to the front in recent years, and there 
is every reason to believe that these will supplant in 
large degree the struggles and controversies hitherto 
so prevalent even where they were struggles of word 
and argument only. Men are to accomplish infinitely 
more by struggling together against natural obstacles 
than they have accomplished, if it can be called ac- 
complishment, by struggling against one another. 

From this point of view there is but one possible 
answer to Mr. Chandler's question. War will in the 
very necessities of the case cease, and peace finally 
reign everywhere. Self-interest alone and the demand 
for ordinary prosperity and comfort will accomplish 
this result, even if no higher motives are brought 
into play. The only question of any real importance 
now is, How rapidly can we hasten this process and 
drive out the bloody system which is already self- 
condemned, and which civilized men will banish from 
their relations one to another because it has become 
so burdensome, ruinous and monstrously irrational. 



" Universal peace," to quote the language of Emerson, 
"is as sure as is the prevalence of civilization over 
barbarism, of liberal governments over feudal forms." 



The Coming Peace Congress at Lucerne. 

The international arbitration and peace gatherings 
which are to occur this season give promise of being 
among the most notable which have ever been held. 
The movement has acquired such force that it now 
commands almost universal attention and sympathy. 
The great meetings of last year at Boston and St. 
Louis, conspicuously successful as they were, were 
not the last word on the subject. They only laid 
broader and deeper the foundations for much larger 
things hereafter. 

Of the three great international peace meetings in 
Europe this year the first will be the twenty-second 
Conference of the International Law Association 
opening at Christiania on the 4th of September. We 
call this a peace conference, because the Association, 
though dealing with many phases of international 
law, really though only indirectly related to the 
peace cause, has always made arbitration one of the 
leading subjects of its deliberations. The Christiania 
Conference will be attended by a considerable num- 
ber of the most eminent jurists and publicists of 
Europe and America, and will be marked with that 
sort of success which always attends any international 
meeting held under the auspices of the progressive 
government of Norway. 

The Conference of the Interparliamentary Union, 
the second of these gatherings, will be held in Brus- 
sels not far from the time of the Christiania meeting 
of the International Law Association, perhaps after- 
wards, though possibly the last week in August. 
The council of the Union meets this month in Brus- 
sels, to decide upon the date of the meeting and to 
map out the program. The subjects that will be 
considered at the Conference will be the urgency of 
reduction of armaments, a general treaty of obliga- 
tory arbitration among the nations, and the establish- 
ment of an international congress to meet at stated 
periods for the discussion of international questions. 
This latter subject has suddenly come to the front in 
international thought as one of the utmost moment, 
and the Interparliamentary Conference will deal with 
it this year much more thoroughly than it did last 
September at St. Louis. The prospect now is that 
several of the South American parliaments will this 
year for the first time be represented in the Confer- 
ence, and that will add greatly to the interest and 
significance of the occasion. 

The third of these gatherings — to which we wish 
to call special attention — will be that of the Four- 
teenth International Peace Congress, which will open 
at Lucerne on the 19th of September in the Bloch 
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Museum, and continue its sessions for five days. 
The Peace Bureau at Berne, the. General Swiss Peace 
Society, and the local society at Lucerne are making 
extensive preparations to render this if possible the 
most impressive peace congress ever held. The at- 
tendance from all parts of Europe will be large and 
influential, for the tide of arbitration and peace has 
been running high in the European states all the year. 

It is important that the delegation from the United 
States should also be a large one. We owe it to our- 
selves, and to the record which our country has held 
in the movement, to make it so. Our territory is 
larger than the whole of Europe exclusive of Russia. 
Europe sent us more than a hundred delegates to the 
Boston Congress last autumn. We ought to send at 
least that number, or double as many, to Lucerne. 
Out of the more than nine hundred Americans who 
came to the Boston Congress, we ought easily to 
make up a party of a hundred to go to this Congress. 
Several persons have already announced their inten- 
tion of going over specially for the Congress, and it 
is expected that a considerable number of travelers 
and of delegates to the Religious Congress at Geneva 
and to other conferences will make a special effort to 
get to Lucerne. 

Our friends can well afford to make extra sacrifices 
this year in order to get to the Congress. It is a 
moment of supreme importance in the history of the 
peace movement, and the voice that is uttered at 
Lucerne ought to be made so full and commanding 
that it will stir all Europe from side to side as it has 
never been stirred, against the colossal evil that is 
steadily eating away the Old World's vitals and 
spreading its baneful influence over all the rest of the 
world. 



Turning Carlisle into a Military School. 

A painful evidence of the growing ascendency, at 
least temporarily, of military ideals in the nation is 
found in the general indifference of the public to the 
shameful transformation which has taken place in 
the Indian school at Carlisle, Pa. The change which 
has been made in the character of the institution 
ought to have aroused such a storm of righteous 
indignation as would have compelled the government 
to retrace its steps immediately. 

The school, as is well known, was established for 
the education and civilization of the Indians, so as to 
fit them for the common industries and professions 
of life. It has had a great career under the superin- 
tendency of R. H. Pratt, familiarly known as Captain 
Pratt. It has trained and graduated thousands of 
young Indians and sent them back to help their race 
to a higher plane of life and civilization. No other 
agency in the nation has done more for the lifting 
of the red men out of their original ignorance and 
barbarism. 



But suddenly "the powers that be," under the 
domination of the new foreign ideals which have 
crept in and already wrought such mischief at the 
heart of the nation, determined to turn Carlisle into 
a military school. Captain Pratt* who had been one 
of the largest-minded and efficient of the agents who 
had, in one way or another, made Grant's " Indian 
Peace Policy " so wonderfully successful, was last 
year forced out of the institution, and an army officer, 
Captain Mercer, was put into his place. This new 
Captain has decided to make of the school a military 
institution. 

And why was this done ? Because, forsooth, " the 
Indian lad takes with extreme readiness to military 
exercises and has in him the making of a most excel- 
lent soldier." Captain Mercer, safe in his new posi- 
tion, boldly announces, as reported in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, that Carlisle is to be made distinc- 
tively a military school. He hopes that " a consider- 
able Indian contingent may in time be drafted from 
this school into the army, young men who will rise 
quickly to the grade of non-commissioned officers, 
and may be placed in command of companies of 
Indians enlisted at the homes of the tribes." 

This, in brief, is the scheme which was hatched 
out at Washington by Indian Commissioner Leup, 
doubtless with the " advice and consent," if not the 
positive command, of his superiors. The public were 
not let into the secret until the thing was done. 
Even at the recent graduating exercises an attempt 
was made, and for the moment successfully, to 
smother any public condemnation of the new policy. 
Dr. Carlos Montezuma of Chicago, an Apache Indian, 
a graduate of Illinois University and of the Medical 
Department of Northwestern University, and for 
years the medical officer at Carlisle, was to be one 
of the speakers. But, though present and prepared, 
he was not called on. Asking at the end to be al- 
lowed to be heard, he was uncivilly suppressed, 
Captain Mercer threatening him with force if he did 
not desist. Dr. Montezuma's speech was afterwards 
published in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and the 
incident has laid bare the whole humiliating scheme. 

It is not strange that the change has displeased 
Dr. Montezuma and the Indian graduates and friends 
of the school, who know and appreciate its great 
civilizing work under the former superintendent. 
Nothing worse for the Indians could possibly be done 
than to take advantage of their fighting instincts, 
inherited from a wild and savage past, to make pro- 
fessional soldiers of them. The fact that this could 
be so easily done makes it all the more wicked and 
dishonorable for " civilized " white men, their pro- 
fessed leaders and guardians, to accomplish it by 
playing upon their weakness. On the contrary, every- 
thing possible ought to be done to suppress and elimi- 
nate the fighting instincts of the Indians. The 
course entered upon at Carlisle, if it is not reversed, 



